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Editorial. 


“ Silence, silence ; and be ye distant, ye profane."—CARLYLE, 


There are certain places of entertainment where songs are never 
concluded ; at all events, nobody, except perhaps the singer, hears 
the conclusion. In such places the selection of a song depends on 
an audience which must be pleased at any price. The price is high. 
When a singer pleases, the audience interrupts ; when he displeases, 
the audience allows him to finish. In justification of the audience 
it may be said that the songs given on these occasions are mostly 
of the ‘popular’ variety, ergo probably bad, and generally speaking 
the worst song is most frequently interrupted. The probable reason 
for this is that before audiences were educated to like the worst, 
their disapproval was shown in that fashion: their singers probably 
had bad voices and welcomed an interruption before their breath 
gave out. Not unnaturally these faltering vocalists would continue 
to give the same class of song until audiences positively preferred 
bad music and clapping came to be regarded as commendation 
tather than disapproval. Unfortunately, this untimely applause has 
spread beyond merely bad songs: the only incentive now required 
is a very high note or a very low note. 

Yet it came as a surprise to us to find that our own audiences 
are not blameless in this respect, for at the concert on July 6th, 
the end of Schubert’s ‘ Wanderer’ was lost owing to the untimely 
approbation of the last low note by a certain section of the audience. 

It seems a pity that in our Concert Hall“impertinent applause 


ever should have drowned what are perhaps the most perfect con- 


cluding bars of accompaniment which? ever graced a song. Our 
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; 
College Concerts are attended, and we believe are greatly appreciated, / 
by a large number of students’ friends, so it behoves them, as well | 
as us, to watch with jealous care lest the evil grow and our concerts 
be spoiled by a few outsiders who have neither appreciation nor | 
good taste. P 
* * * 
With the present number the first annual subscription is 
exhausted, and we appeal to all those who wish to continue subscribing y 
to save us the enormous labour of having to collect subscriptions 
by sending their subscriptions to Vol. II. as soon as they receive 
this number. Memories are such awkward things and so many of 
our readers have already confessed to having very bad ones, that 
we have no compunction in suggesting this simple method of saving 
labour. We particularly wish no one to be under any misappre- 
hension as to the necessity for those who intend to join the Union 
sending a magazine subscription. The two things are at present 
quite separate and no definite subscription to the Union has been 
fixed, so that everyone who wishes to have the magazine must send 
the ordinary amount (Is. 9d.) notwithstanding any intention of 
joining the Union later. After the Preliminary Meeting of the Union 
the subscriptions of the magazine subscribers will be adjusted, but 
any omission to send the proper magazine subscription, or attempt 
to send a subscription to the Union before the meeting, will inevitably 
cause confusion. 


—_~39+o__—_ 


She R.C.%. Students’ Union. 


“Wer nicht die Welt in seinen Freunden sicht 
Nicht werth ist, dass die Welt von ihm erfahre.”—GOETHE. 


The Union aims first and foremost at providing a fresh bond 
between students and their college; but there are other advantages 


of a more individual nature than that—though not, it is hoped, more 





alluring—and a brief mention of them may prove of use to some 


who are undecided about joining the Union. 


SLC ———— es a 
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The following suggestions have been made :— 

That the method of subscription should be one subscription of, 
say 2s. 6d. a year, which would constitute membership and would 
entitle the subscriber to receive the magazine and to attend the 
annual general meeting. This would be the basis of the whole 
scheme, but connected with the Union, though entailing separate 
subscriptions, would be the following branch schemes :— 

That through the Union members should be supplied with 
information as to College Concerts, Lectures and other events 
concerning College. 

That a Benevolent Fund should be started on a sound business 
footing, through which members might receive pecuniary assistance in 
certain specified circumstances. 

That, in any provincial centre containing a sufficient number of 
members of the Union, a branch should be formed and a local 
secretary appointed, and the principal aims of such provincial branches 
should be the consolidation of the interests of local members of the 
Union and the possible enlargement of the scope of the Royal 
College of Music itself. 

That a register should be kept, copies of which should be 
obtainable, giving the names, addresses and professional occupations, 
if any, of all members of the College, whether members of the Union 
or not. 

As already stated in the magazine, the Committee will be glad 
of suggestions from any members of the College, before Oct. rst, 
as to organisation and objects of the Union. Readers are 
particularly asked to let the Editor know before that date whether 
they can come to the Preliminary Meeting. The Magazine Com- 
mittee earnestly hope that the scheme for a Union will receive 


widespread support among past and present students. 


Preliminary Meeting, 2 p.m., October 9th, 1905, at the College. 
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Poets and jVusie. 


“If music and sweet poetry agree 
As they must needs, the sister and the brother’—The Passionate Pilgrim. 


It is a familiar fact, but one worth reflecting upon, that the 
symbol of the poet is still a musical instrument. Apparently the 
masters of the pen accept without misgiving this inheritance from the 
times when the functions of poet and musician were regarded as 
inseparable. But a musician may be pardoned if it sometimes 
occur to him to wonder how many of the poets, who in the last few 
centuries have written of “striking Apollo’s lyre,” would really 


have been capable of performing upon that instrument or even of 


‘tuning’ it, literally as well as metaphorically ! 

Doubtless some of their number were musically gifted, but this 
was an accident, bearing no relation to the merits of their poetry. I 
do not mean that any poet would be likely to be altogether insensible 
to the charms of music; for men who are not more or less vaguely 
affected by “ concord of sweet sounds” are so rare as to be almost 
abnormal. But it is undeniable that true poets may be, and have 
been, in the ordinary sense of the term, unmusical. 

Yet when we speak of poetry as ‘musical’ or the reverse we 
are not indulging in loose metaphor. Every poet does in fact work 
in the same material as the musician, in so far as he makes a direct 
appeal to the subconsciousness through the sense of sound. The 
technical words, such as Khythm and Accent, which the two arts 
have in common, are a reminder that poetry in one of its aspects 
might fairly be classed as a branch of music. But the music of 
syllables and the music of notes have developed on such different lines 
that quite separate faculties now seem to be required for writing or 
even appreciating music and musical poetry. The two great poets of 
the Victorian age are a curious contrast in this respect. Tennyson, 
who was only musical enough to be able to say of music: “TI know 
that I miss a great deal by not understanding it,” was a master of the 


art of expressing delicate shades of feeling by the mere sound of words. 
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If it were possible to read the words without understanding them, we 
should still be conscious of the dreamy murmur of “The Lotos 
Eaters” and the stirring roll of the ‘“‘ Ode on the death of the Duke 
of Wellington.’ The ‘colour’ of the first verse in: 
“ The splendour falls on castle walls” 
is contrasted with that of the second: 
“O hark! O hear! how thin and clear,” etc., 

exactly as a passage for the clarinet might be contrasted with one for 
the flute. But it is unnecessary to insist upon the undisputed fact 
that Tennyson was, apart from other poetic gifts, an artist in sound. 

Robert Browning, on the other hand, more than any other poet, 
and not altogether without cause, has been accused of writing 
‘unmusical’ poetry. Even though the world does him some 
injustice on this point, it must be admitted that he does not appear 
to aim at producing effects of sound in his poetry. Yet he is above 
all others the musician’s poet. No poet of modern times shows 
such accurate technical knowledge of music; none has ever written 
about it with deeper insight. What musician does not know that 
marvellous piece of fugal analysis: ‘“‘ Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha,” 
or the inspired rhapsody of “Abt Vogler’? 

Browning’s thought habitually dived so deep that he was perhaps 
more keenly conscious than most poets of the inadequacy of language. 
(See, for instance, the Pope’s speech in ‘‘ The Ring and the Book’’). 


He was aware of: 
“Mysterious motions of the soul, no way 
To be defined save in strange melodies; " 


and the fact that he was constantly pursuing 
“ Fancies that broke through language and escaped" 
may account both for the uncouthness of much of his verse, and for 
his true appreciation of music. 
For indeed, though many poets have praised music, few have done 
it full justice. One reason is perhaps that the musical element in 
poetry, though essential, is relatively unimportant; and apparently 


not capable of any great development. Words, which are the poet’s 
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material are not only sounds but symbols; and it is with the latter 
quality that he is mainly concerned. The use made of them as 
sounds to enhance the effect of the ‘sense’ is a subsidiary one. 
There are many passages of fine poetry where the part played by 
sound is so insignificant as to be almost imperceptible. On the other 
hand poetry, like some of Swinburne’s, whose charm is chiefly due 
to sound, is justly ranked lower than poetry which speaks to the 
mind. Naturally, therefore, a poet is disposed to see in music only 
an expansion of the lower and less intellectual side of his own art. 
It needs some acquaintance with music to realise that a fugue or a 
symphony may contain ideas as ‘ intellectual’ as those which inform, 
Say, a tragedy or a cathedral, though equally incapable of being 
reduced to terms of thought. 

Moreover, when a poet speaks of ‘music,’ he generally means 
vocal music. There isa fine passage in Matthew Arnold’s “ Epilogue 


to Lessing’s Laocoén”’ : 
“ Miserere, Domine! 
The words are utter'd, and they flee. 

a a 4 ¥ 
Beethoven takes them then—those two 
Poor, bounded words—and makes them new ; 
Infinite makes them, makes them young ; 
Transplants them to another tongue, 
Where they can now, without constraint, 
Pour all the soul of their complaint, 

And roll adown a channel large 

The wealth divine they have in charge. 
Page after page of music turn, 

And still they live, and still they burn, 
Eternal, passion-fraught, and free— 
Miserere, Domine!" 


This is appreciative enough, but it will be noticed that what 
Arnold values in music is its power of giving ampler interpretation to 
words. Milton's praise of the composer H. Lawes as: 


“The man 
That with smooth air could’st humour best our tongue" 


is characteristic of many poets’ attitude towards music; but it was 


perfectly natural in one who lived in the age of Monody. It would 
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have been scarcely possible for Milton to conceive of great music not 
‘** Married to immortal verse.” 

But it is clear that he was well acquainted with the music of his day, 

and no better description could be found of the contrapuntal music 


which was then dying out than that in “ L’Allegro”’: 


“The melting voice through mazes running; 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 


Shakespere’s references are even more numerous than Milton’s 
and form a subject too vast to enter upon here. Great as their 
interest is, it is limited by the fact that in Shakespere’s time, though 
poetry had become independent of music, there had as yet been no 
great development of music apart from words. 

But it would be unfitting to conclude without mention of the 
poet the centenary of whose death falls this year; who lived in the 
golden age of music; and was the first writer on aesthetics to 
give the Tonkunst her due place among the arts. Schiller, like his 
great contemporary Goethe, all his life took a deep and intelligent 
interest in music, though he does not seem to have had any special 
knowledge of it. But he found it a source of poetic inspiration, and 
liked to have it played to him while he walked up and down com- 
posing his poems. In a letter to Goethe he thus describes the process 
of their inception. ‘In the beginning my feelings are without any 
distinct and definite subject; that is only developed later. There 
comes to me first as it were a musical mood (eine gewisse musikalische 
Gemuitsstimmung), and upon this the poetic idea follows.” In 
Germany the alliance between music and literature has naturally been 
closer than in most countries; and the example of at least one 
musician who was also a poet, Richard Wagner, will occur to every 
one. 

It was Schiller who said that in proportion as the various arts 
attain to a higher degree of perfection, they grow “ without shifting 


, 


their objective boundaries,” more and more alike in their effect upon 


the mind. There can be no doubt that since his time there has been 
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a tendency in music to shift its ‘ objective boundaries’ almost to the 
extent of trespassing on the province of poetry; and perhaps some of 
Swinburne’s poetry may be taken to represent a corresponding 
attempt of the sister art to reach out in the direction of music. This 
is not the place to inquire whether these tendencies are healthy or j 
not; nor does the question affect the truth of Schiller’s assertion. 
The greatest poetry and the greatest music do indeed draw so near 
to one another that no follower of either art can well afford to miss ‘ 
the inspiration which is to be found in the works of the other. The 
poet who ignores music and the composer who neglects literature 
must surely be less conscious of the meaning of his own art than one 
who has learnt to feel in forms strange to him the presence of the 
same life that breathes in the forms he understands: 


“ The one life, within us and abroad, 
Which meets all motion, and becomes its soul, 
A light in sound, a sound-like power in light, 
Rhythm in all thought, and joyance everywhere.”* 


Ipa G. HyetTr. 
————_+o+—____—_——_- 


College Coneerts. 
“ Tout finit par des chansons "—BEAUMARCHONS. 
May 24th (Chamber). The concert was noteworthy for a delightfully 
finished performance of the Haydn quartet, which was enjoyable 
from first to last. Mr. Carey’s three songs were well sung by Miss 
Dunn, and Miss Emanuel succeeded in making Clementi’s Sonata in 
F sharp minor interesting, in spite of a predisposition to boredom on 
the part of some members of the audience. We have to welcome 
a new tenor in the person of Mr. Byndon-Ayres, who made a 
successful first appearance. The two ’cello solos made no great 
demand upon Miss Jones’s interpretive powers and her playing left 
little to be desired. Dell’? Acqua’s “‘ Chanson Provengale” was 
beautifully sung, and evidently appreciated. The fine work at the 
end of the programme was worthy of a better performance than 


the rather slovenly one with which the audience had to be content. 


* S. T. Coleridge. 
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I. QUARTET FOR STRINGS,in D Minor .. ae Haydn. 
HERBERT KINZE (Scholar), ENOCH PARSONS (Scholar), PRANK BRIDGE, 
IVOR JAMES (Exhibitioner), A R.c.x. 


a. I will not let thee go 
2. SONGS 30 6. Lament : | oy eC (suo) 
c. Love on my Heart 
BEATRICE DUNN, a.r.c.m. 
3. Prano Soro .. Sonata in F sharp minor, op. 26, No. 2 30 Clementi. 
~ PHYLLIS EMANUEL (Clementi Exhibitioner). 
a. Mein Lied ertént 
4. SONGS ats -- 4 5. Mein Triangel Op. 55 Dvorak. 
(¢. Reingestimmt die Saiten 
DENIS BYNDON-AYRES, 
Gee CUDNCERLORSOIOE | CanenuaN eee PO icaee 
BEATRICE JONES (Scholar). 
6. Sone +s -. Chanson Provengale ee ie 50 E. Dell’ Acqua, 
JESSIE SMITHER (Scholar), 
7- OCTET FOR STRINGS, in A major, op.3 .. .» Svendsen. 


VERA WARWICK-EVANS (Scholar), OONAH SUMNER (Exhibitioner). 
A.R.C.M., ENOCH PARSONS (Scholar), HERBERT KINZE (Scholar), 
FRANK BRIDGE, JANET MACFIE, a.r.c.mM., IVOR JAMES (Ex- 
hibitioner), a.r.c.M., F. GERSHOM PARKINGTON (Scholar). 

Accompanist—CLARA SMITH, a.r.c.M. 


June 6th (Choral and Orchestral). Bach’s fine church cantata 
received a fairly good performance, though the chorus was not so 
large as it should have been. Miss Rowe gave a good account of 
Miller’s F sharp minor concerto, which, without being great music, 
is nevertheless not to be despised. The slow movement in particular 
rises above the commonplace, although on this occasion an unfortu- 
nate accident in the percussion robbed it of some of its effect. Miss 

>; Court’s song was of a more exacting nature than those in which she 
has previously been heard at College, though she acquitted herself 
most creditably. The scherzo of the symphony was rather vague, 
? and unrythmical in some places, but the remaining movements were 


played in a satisfactory manner. 


1. Cantata—for the Festival of the Ascension.. i, Bo ai J. S, Bach, 
(Lobet Gott in seinen Reichen) 
SoLos—JESSIE SMITHER (Scholar), PHYLLIS LETT (Scholar), DENIS 
BYNDON-AYRES, F. AUBREY MILLWARD (Scholar), 


2. CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA, in F sharp minor .. ats we et iley, 
EVA ROWE (Scholar). 
3. AR FROM ‘It SzRAGLIO” .. ‘' Che puraspro”’.. A + -» Mozart. 
DOROTHY COURT (Exhibitioner), 
4. SyMpuHony, No. 3, in E flat, op. 55 .. ‘‘ Eroica”’ +e Beethoven. 


Conpuctor—SIR CHARLES V. STANFORD, D.C.L., LL. D., M.A., Mus. Doc, 








So ____ 
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June 15th (Chamber). The Beethoven trio was given rather a tame 
performance. Mr. Phillips played magnificently, his reading of the 
three Chopin studies being especially beautiful. Brahms’ F minor 
clarinet sonata was played moderately well, the majority of the 
audience seeming to find it rather wearisome. Miss Coates gave 
an admirable rendering of her two songs. Miss Herdman’s voice 
somewhat lacked fulness, but her interpretation was artistic. 

In spite of occasional roughness, the performance of Dvorak’s 
quartet in E flat was extremely good. 


1. TRIO FoR PIANO AND StrinGs, in D major, op. 70, No, tr. fe .. Beethoven. 
LUCY POLGREEN, a.r.c.m., FLORENCE JENNINGS (Exhibitioner), a.r.c.m., 
BEATRICE JONES (Scholar). 


2. Piano SoLos .. .. Three Studies, op. 25 .. ‘ an Chopin. 
1, C sharp minor. 2. D flat major, 3. F major. 
EDMUND O'NEIL PHILLIPS (Scholar), 
nas a. ‘'Si mes vers’’ oe ie - Hahn. 
3; SONGS .. { 6. ‘Aimons” Sc 50 ie Goring Thomas. 
AGNES COATES (Scholar). 
4. SONATA vor CrLarineT & Piano, in F min., op. 120, No. 1 a Brahms. 
CLIFFORD FOSTER (Scholar). JAMES FRISKIN (Scholar). 
5. SONG .. sie fe +» Ganymed .. ts ats on Schubert. 
MARY HERDMAN. 
6, Quarter ror Strines, in E flat, op, 51 3 : Dvorak. 


HERBERT KINZE (Scholar), VERA WARWICK- EVANS (Scholar), 
FRANK BRIDGE, IVOR JAMES (Exhibitioner), a.r.c.m. 


Accompanists—CLARA SMITH, a.r.c.m. IVOR JAMES (Exhibitioner), a.r.c.m. 

July Oth (Chamber). The opening quartet was played fairly 
well, but in a somewhat colourless manner. Mr. Andelin has a 
beautiful voice, but did not quite exhaust the possibilities of his 
song. Grieg’s violin sonata obtained a brilliant and vigorous perform- 
ance. Miss Duthoit showed promise, and Miss Lett’s singing was 
as it always is, most artistic. Rheinberger’s “ Idyll and Toccata ” 
received a worthy rendering at the hands of Mr. Ley, and a most 
praiseworthy performance of Schumann’s A major quartet brought 
the, concert to an end. 


I. QUARTET FOR STRINGS, in E flat st “5 AO .- Mozart. 
OONAH SUMNER (Exhibitioner), A.R.C.M.. 
VERA WARWICK-EVANS (Scholar), FRANK BRIDGE, 
IVOR JAMES (Exhibitioner), a.r.c.m. 
2. SONG ap sis ae The Wanderer .. aa ae a Schubert. 
WILLARD J. ANDELIN. 





at 
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3- SONATA FOR VIOLIN AND Piano, in G, op. 13 .. 5 2 ae ws. Grieg. 
GWENDOLINE PELLY (Scholar), WINIFRED GARDINER (Scholar). 
4. Soncs .. As { a. ‘‘ Andie pacbugall BL elgg ee a Brahms. 
db. ‘* Wiegenlied " 38 .. Humperdinck. 
ETHEL M. DUTHOIT (Exhibitioner). 

5. ORGAN SoLo  .. -- Idyll and Toccata 33 30 ..  —-Rheinberger. 

; HENRY J. LEY. 
“ 6. Sonc a0 a0 0 Plaisir d'Amour 50 50 ve « Marting. 

PHYLLIS LETT (Scholar). 

7- QUARTET FOR StrinGs, in A. major, op. 41, No.3 .. 30 ve Schumann, 


MARY HARRISON (Scholar), ENOCH PARSONS (Scholar), 
FRANK BRIDGE, IVOR JAMES. 
Accompanists—HAROLD SAMUEL, CLARA SMITH. 


July 20th (Chamber). Although a mature reading was hardly 
to be expected, the performance of Beethoven’s great B flat quartet 
called for little or no criticism. The cavatina indeed could scarcely 
have been played better. Costa’s vocal trio was sung with charm, 
but so little attention seems to be given to ensemble singing, that it 
is not surprising that the blend of the voices was far from perfect. 
The Rubenstein Sonata was brilliantly played. Miss Kershaw sang 
admirably, perhaps erring a little on the side of restraint. Mr. 
Macgregor, whose technique is remarkable, made his first appearance 
in Saint-Saéns’s F minor trio, which was carefully played. Unfortu- 
nately, nothing could make the dry and obviously ‘ manufactured ’ 
last movement interesting. 


I. QUARTET FOR STRINGS, in B flat, op. 130 50 . +. Beethoven, 
VERA WARWICK-EVANS (Scholar), MARY HARRISON (Scholar), 
FRANK BRIDGE, IVOR JAMES neon A.R.C.M, 
2. Trio 3c -» Non é la vaga rosa.. -» Costa, 
CATHERINE NIXON (Exhibitioner), “AMY. “CROSL AND, MERLIN 
DAVIES (Scholar). 
3. SONATA FOR VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO .. aie Ye 90 +. - Rubinstein, 
* in D major, op. 18, 
CHARLES WARWICK-EVANS (Scholar), JAMES FRISKIN (Scholar). 


4. SONG as .» Spectre de la Rose.. ; 5 me ae . Berlioz. 
DOROTHEA KERSHAW. 
5. TRIO FOR PIANO AND Srrincs, No. 2, in E minor, op. 92 .. ..» Saint-Sacns, 


EDGAR MACGREGOR (Scholar), ENOCH PARSONS (Scholar), IVOR 
JAMES (Exhibitioner), a.r.c.M. 


Accompanists—CLARA SMITH, HAROLD HOWELL. 
July 25th (Orchestral). A really excellent performance of 
Schumann’s first symphony opened the concert, which was in many 


respects the best of the term. Glazounow’s delightful suite was 
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also well played. Mr. Chignell has a voice of very good quality, 
and may be congratulated on a most successful first appearance. 
Miss Lightfoot showed much taste in phrasing, but did not always 


seem to have her voice under sufficient control. Of the third item 





in the programme we find it difficult to speak. It is almost impossible - 
to do justice to a violinist whose gifts are so entirely exceptional as 
those of Miss May Harrison. We can only say that, in listening to 
her playing one does not find it necessary to think of her as in any 
sense a ‘ prodigy ’—she is already an accomplished artist. 
I, Sympuony No, 1, in B. flat, op. 38 oe : 50 fe ve Schumann. 
1, Andante un poco maestoso—Allegro GIS vivace. 2. Larghetto. 
3. Scherzo. Molto vivace. 4. Allegro animato e grazioso—Andante. 
2, SONG es ; a0 Pilgrim's Song We are -. Tschathowshy. 
“ROBE RT CHIGNELL (Scholar). 
3. CONCERTO FoR VIOLIN, in F sharp minor ee te Re ate .. Ernst. 
(Allegro Pathétique) 
MARY HARRISON (Scholar) 
4. CAVATINA oe -» Porgi Amor (Figaro) aid 30 eis .. Mozart. 
THERESA LIGHTFOOT (Exhibitioner) . 
5. SUITE ror ORCHESTRA an Raymonda ite on +e «-Glazounow 
1. (a) Moderato. (b) Lento maestoso. 
2. La Traditrice. Allegretto. 
3. Allegro agitato. Entrée de Raymonda— Allegro giocoso, 
4. Andante—Prélude et la Romanesca—Moderato. 
5, (Intr'Acte.) Andante sostenuto. 
6. Valse fantastique—Allegretto. 
7. Grand pas d'action (Grand Adagio). Andante. 
8. (RKaymonda), Allegretto. 
9. (a) Danse des gargons Arabes.—Vivace. (b) Entrée des Sarrazins—Presto. 
to. (Intr'Acte), pelle moderato, 
Conductor—SIR CHARLES V. STANFORD, D.C.L., LL.D., M.A,, Mus. Doc. 
SS SSS 4 
She Patron’s Fund Coneert. 
By AN OLp SCHOLAR. 
“Novum et ad hunc diem non auditum.”—CIcero, ’ 


The fourth Patron’s Fund Concert took place on June 29th at 
Queen’s Hall, when, despite the atrocious weather, there was a very 
large audience. The programme must have seemed insufferably long 
to everybody present, except, possibly, the directors of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. It is surelya mistake to ask the public to listen 
for nearly three hours without a break to strange music—much of it, 
be it said, strange in more senses than one—not to speak of the 


injustice towards the poor unfortunate composer who comes last. As 
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a natural consequence of this state of affairs, those works which 
are placed early in the programme have the best chance of making a 
good impression. 

Certainly the function began extremely well on June 29th. Mr. 
Haydn Wood is one of the most popular and brilliant of all the 
violin scholars who have passed through the College, but it must 
have been a surprise for many of his friends to find that he is also a 
composer of delightful and fascinating music. The most obvious 
objection to his suite is that it is not in any sense homogeneous. The 
first movement, an Andante con moto, despite its strong suggestion of the 
opening of Grieg’s first ‘‘ Peer Gynt” suite, has genuine charm, and is 
most delicately conceived ; the variations which follow are remarkably 
ingenious, full of lively contrasts and very beautifully wrought; but 
the last movement, a Polonaise, quite effective enough in its boisterous 
way, is nevertheless a shock to the system after the delicacy and 
refinement of that which precedes it. Mr. Wood conducted most 
ably, and received a notable ovation. 

That the delightful variations of Mr. Haydn Wood should be so 
quickly followed by variations by Mr. Frank Tapp was distinctly 
disadvantageous to the latter composer. Mr. Tapp has planned his 
work for piano and orchestra, and has chosen “Tom Bowling” for 


’ 


his theme. “Tom Bowling ”’ is, of course, a beautiful tune, and not 
unsuited, in some ways, to the particular kind of treatment which 
Mr. Tapp has chosen to affect. But the essence of variations is that 
they should be varied, for contrast is, perhaps, the most important of 
all the qualities necessary to the success of this particular form. 
With the piano at his disposal as well as the orchestra, one might 
reasonably have expected greater variety of expression,—but the 
piano does not justify its presence in this case. The treatment of the 
combination somewhat resembles that of Schumann, but it is the 
Schumann treatment without the essential brilliance and pianistic 


point, and it results in dulness. Despite all their cleverness, these 


variations cannot be acquitted of that fatal quality. But Mr. Tapp 








mers 


——- 
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is a very young composer, and the promise displayed in this work is 
very great. It shows, at least, a most delicate and refined temperament, 
and a certain sense of quiet colour which is eminently pleasing. 
Under those circumstances the selection of this work to take a place 
in the programme was amply justified. We shall look for this 
composer’s name again, and there is little reason to doubt that his 
next production will be a great deal more interesting than the “ Tom 
Bowling” Variations. 

It is extremely difficult to justly estimate the value of Mr. 
Gustav von Holst’s setting of Whitman’s “ Mystic Trumpeter.” The 
poem is one of huge import, and the music is undoubtedly the out- 
come of intense emotional sympathy with the subject. Yet, in the 
presentation of his ideas, the composer has marred his conception 
with the most terrible crudities. The vocal part is so extremely 
trying to the singer, and withal so hopelessly beaten out of court by 
the blatancy of the instrumentation, that it makes scarcely any effect 
at all. In spite of this, however, and in spite of the doubtless 
unconscious, but nevertheless painfully striking, importation of 
Wagnerian phraseology and orchestration, which is apparent on 
almost every page, the Scene possesses so much yitality and so much 
personal sincerity that it only narrowly misses making an extra- 
ordinary impression. It is a failure, but a magnificent failure, and 
many a composer who has controlled his imagination with greater 
success might well envy the freedom of mind, nobility of conception, 
and impulsive force which “comes through”? despite all these over- 
whelming practical disadvantages. In many respects “The Mystic 
Trumpeter” is the most glowingly promising work which has been 
produced since the Fund began its operations; one feels that the 
mind which imagined it is bound one day to achieve something 
approaching absolute greatness. Miss Gleeson White, who was in 
fine voice, sang heroically and with intense earnestness, but the 
orchestra seemed hardly to realise the import of its task, and the 


general ensemble suffered greatly through insufficiency of rehearsals. 





4, oe ad 
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Four other works appeared on this leviathan programme; Mr. 
Hubert Bath’s scene for solo voice, recitation, and orchestra; “ Ulla,” 
a lengthy selection from an operatic setting of ‘‘ The Golden Legend,” 
by Mr. Harold Moore; an elegy, by Mr. J. W. Ivimey; and a suite, 
called “ Hans Andersen,” by Mr. Harry Farjeon. 

The first of these works displays some imagination of a not very 
exalted type. The combination of song and recitation is most ineffective, 
but the composer may be allowed to congratulate himself upon having 
been able to surmount some of the difficulties of the situation. The 
music, at any rate, represents a certain point of view. The second and 
the third of the four works mentioned above seem to represent no point 
of view whatever, and one may, perhaps, be permitted to express a 
fervent hope that such music should be excluded from future con- 
certs of the Patron’s Fund, if only to keep the programme within 
reasonable limits and to give a fairer hearing to the compositions that 
may happen to come at the end of the evening. Poor Mr. Harry 
Farjeon had to be contented with a most meagre audience. His 
“Hans Andersen” suite, however, is a most dainty and charming 
piece of work. He has exactly the right sort of imagination for a suite 
ofthis kind. His music is light, but not tricky; it is naive in concep- 
tion and presentation, but never immature or childish. Moreover, he 
has exactly captured the spirit of Andersen’s work, and seems him- 
self to possess some of the peculiar and gentle imaginative gifts 
which were possessed by the creator of these immortal little house- 
hold stories. Of the four movements, the first, representing ‘ The 
Gallant Tin Soldier,” is perhaps the most distinctive, but the 
second section, dealing with the real and the mechanical Night- 
ingale, is equally delicate in conception, and there is a merry 
prankish humour in the representation of “ Little Claus and Big 
Claus’”’ which is quite irresistible. 

The composers, with the exception of Mr. Tapp, whose Variations 


had the advantage of Sir Charles Stanford’s firm guiding hand, 


conducted their own works with varying ability. There was plenty 
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of enthusiasm, but unfortunately it was very indiscriminate, a fact 


which must have made many of the judicious grieve very sorely. 





Sonnet. 


Joun SEBASTIAN Bacu. 


The fountain-head of modern music, thou, 
Who, years ago, did’st raise thy voice to sing 
Of wonders deep and mystical, that ring 
Within discerning hearts as freshly now 

As if thou liv’d’st but yesterday. We bow 

To thee, and thank thee for thine offering. 
Tis meet we do thee homage, for thou’rt king 
Of music’s realm ; and on thy massive brow 
Is set the golden coronal of song : 

Which mortal hand can never pluck from thee. 
Thy noble master-notes shall make us strong 
To frame our thoughts in greatness—and be free 
Of that vast temple where the humble throng 
Do worship God in God’s own harmony. 


Fritz B. Harr. 





“FA Cool Xand.” 


“ How cam'st thou in this pickle ?”—SHAKESPEARE. 


One glorious Spring afternoon I called to say good-bye to 
Mary Silverton—the sweetest and prettiest little girl in England— 
before starting on a six months’ tour in the provinces. 

It was a never-ending wonder to me how I had been lucky 
enough to win such a girl. I was an actor, and a not very successful 


one, and the living I made was most precarious. True, my father 
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had been a wealthy squire, until an unlucky speculation had obliged 
him to sell home and lands and retire to a small cottage on half 
as many hundreds as he had had thousands a year before. I had 
been to Eton and Oxford, but had settled to no profession, meaning 
to take my father’s place in the county. When the smash came 
and I had to earn my own living, I thought myself very lucky 
when I got an introduction to Mr. Graves, the celebrated actor- 
manager, who gave me an engagement in his theatre. 

However, after a lengthy pedestrian performance in the capacity 
of a walker-on, I discovered no possibility of attaining to the dignity 
of even a single-line part for a long time in Town, so I accepted 
a small part in a No. 3 touring company of a well-known musical 
farce, and met with great success in speaking the four lines allotted 
to me! 

I gradually mounted the giddy ladder of theatrical fame, and 
at the time of the incident I am about to relate I was just engaged 
to play Mr. Penley’s part in “The Private Secretary,” with which 
most people are acquainted. 

Although my profession led me up and down the country, 
I was able at rare intervals to meet Mary and tell her how things 
were progressing. She took a most rosy view of the situation, 
and the flush on her excited little face showed the genuine sympathy 
she felt at my first real rise in my profession, and a belief in the 
ascendancy of my star, which softened the hardness of parting. 

“The time will soon pass,” she said, bravely. ‘‘ You will 
have so much to do, it will be easy for you. And I must try 
and think each day, that’s one day nearer his return.” 

*J- shall be counting the days, too, sweetheart.” 

“What towns are you playing in?” 

“Oh, all in the Midlands and West of England—Rudford, 
Grange, Aston.” 

“Aston? Why, the Duke of Belvedere’s place is near there. 


Mother and I were staying there for a week last autumn. Do 


—s 
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go and call on him. T’ll get mother to give you a letter of 
introduction.” 

“No, thank you, Mary, my dear! yen the ‘stars’ of a 
provincial touring company are not looked upon as fit associates 
of Dukes and Lords, by the Dukes and Lords! No, thank you, 
my dear; I’ll make the Duke’s acquaintance another time.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose you would care much for him; he is 
a regular ogre, but his two daughters are dear girls and great 
friends of mine.” 

Half of the six months was over, and one Thursday night 
found us playing to a packed house in the pretty little theatre 
of Aston. As in most provincial theatres, there were no stalls, 
the pit coming right up to the orchestra. 

I felt singularly cheerful, and in excellent form that night, 
and drew down rounds of applause with my ‘bath bun’ and 
‘goloshes.’ One old boy in particular, in the front row of the 
pit, laughed so immoderately at every sally of mine—or rather 
of the Author’s—that I began to fear he would have an apoplectic 
fit. I am afraid that after I had observed how keen he was, 
I played to him for the rest of the evening—not quite an artistic 
proceeding ! 

On leaving the theatre after a hasty change, I was not very 
surprised to see his burly form awaiting me. 

“You must forgive the liberty, but I’ve taken quite a fancy 
to you, sir, and if there’s anythin’ you’ve a likin’ for in the sportin’ 
line, I’d be happy to accommodate you. If you'd like a bit o’ 
ratting or an hour or two at some whippet racin’, I could show 
you round, for most people in these parts know Daniel Widden 
of the ‘King’s Arms.’ ”’ 

I thanked him, but said such sports were not quite in my line. 

“Well, then, I tell you what, sir,” he said, “Come next Sunday 
mornin’, Pll get out the horse and trap and drive you over to 


the Duke of Belvedere’s place. I’ll be round for you at ten sharp, 
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and we'll get over there soon after eleven, when the Duke’s party 
will have gone to Church, and we'll leave afore they return. 
We'll have a look at the racers and other horses, and if so be as 
we can find Joe Trevithic, the under-gardener, we'll get him to 
show us the green’ouses, which are a sight to see. 

I thanked Mr. Widden heartily for his offer, and could not 
help smiling on my way home at the thought of what Mary would 
say if she knew under what auspices I was to make acquaintance 
with the domains of his Grace the Duke of Belvedere—rather a 
different introduction from the one she had suggested ! 

Sunday dawned gloriously, and after a lovely drive through 
winding country roads, whose hedges were laden with pink and 
white dog-roses and climbing honeysuckle, we reached the Lodge, 
where Mr. Widden left the horse and gig till we should be ready 
to start back. 

The stables being nearest my friend’s heart, we first inspected 
them. Afterwards we were fortunate in meeting Joe Trevithic, 
and he was only too delighted to take us round the hot-houses— 
a veritable fairyland of exotics, orchids, roses, delicate ferns and 
majestic palms, in what I was given to understand was nearly a 
mile of glass. 

We were so interested and so occupied with the beauty and 
variety of the flowers that I was surprised to find, on looking at 
my watch, that it was a quarter-past twelve. 

“Mr. Widden,” I said, “We must hurry up if we want to 
avoid the returning church party.” 

As we were making our way out, Joe Trevithic said: “ Hey 
‘ee got a gal—a sweetheart, sir?” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve got a gal,” I answered. 

“Wal, I guess she likes flowers. Most women-folk do.” 

“Yes, she’s very fond of them,’ said I. 

‘Then I'll just pick ’ee a few to take to her—it ain’t every 


gal as can boast of havin’ flowers from out a Dook’s greenhouse,” 
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and he proceeded to pick me the most lovely nosegay of stephanotis, 
Maréchal Niel roses, and maiden-hair fern. 

“Now, where are ’ee goin’ to hide ’em?” 

“Hide them? What should I want to hide them for?” 


“Why, bless ’ee, sir! The Dook won’t have a single bloom 





picked for sight-seers, an’ if he was to meet ’ee or was to hear 
as how some’un had gone out with his flowers, why, it ’ud be 
as much as my place was worth. I should get the sack in the 
mornin’! ” 

“Well,” I said laughingly, “I didn’t ask for the flowers. You 
offered them to me. Here, take them back!” 

“Don’t ’ee be fulish, sir. You just take ’em and say nothin’ 
about ’un. Put ’em in yer coat pocket or somewheers out o’ the 
way whecr nawbody can see ’em.” 

“If I do they will be crushed and completely spoiled. I 
know, I will put them in my hat.” I took off my chimney-pot, 
packed the flowers inside and replaced it, where, though distinctly 
‘tickley,’ they were safe from observation. 

“There, now no one will be any the wiser.” 

Joe Trevithic accompanied us on our return to the Lodge 
gates, but we had not proceeded many yards down the main drive 
when, turning a sharp corner, we came right on the ducal party 
returning from church; the Duke himself walking a little in advance. 

At once, of course, Mr. Widden (the Duke’s tenant) and Joe 
Trevithic halted and touched their hats. I instinctively raised 
my hand to lift mine. No kind angel warned me of what was 
certain to happen. 

Down came an avalanche of choice blooms over my nose! 

“Go on up to the house!” said the Duke sternly to his 
party, and as they hurried on a distinct feminine snigger was borne 
back to me. My two companions gave one horrified gasp and 
basely turned and fled, leaving the Duke and me alone together, 


facing each other; he, standing in the middle of the drive; I, at 
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the side, hat in hand, helplessly staring at the scented mass of 
blossoms between us. 

After what seemed to me an eternity, I slowly raised my eyes 
to meet the Duke’s glare of righteous inquiry and, I must say, 
proper indignation. 

For the life of me I could not resist a ghost of a smile rising 
to my lips and a twinkle to my eyes. 

Did my fancy mislead me, or was there a corresponding twinkle 
in the Duke’s? 

I could contain myself no longer, and burst into a loud peal 
of laughter ! 

This time I was sure I was not mistaken. I heard an audible 
chuckle from the Duke; so, taking heart of grace, I bowed deeply 
to him, replaced my hat (I confess I hadn’t pluck enough to replace 
the flowers!) and passed on to rejoin my late companions. 

I found them by the lodge gates, Joe Trevithic an abject, 
shivering heap, and my friend Mr. Widden purple in the face and 
perspiring with indignation. 

For five minutes I had such a talking-to from the latter 
worthy as ‘an At, first-class, blithering idiot,’ as I have never 
heard before or since. ‘If you had touched your hat, or just 
done nothin’ but to take it off—!’’ Words failed him. 

“Wal, but what did he du, what did he say? What did the 
Dook say?” at last burst in the trembling Joe. 

“Do? Say? He said nothing. He simply raised his hat 
and—laughed.” 

“Larf? Did’ ee say he larfed?”’ with a look of incredulous 
amazement. “ The Dook larfed? Then I ain’t got the chuck-out 
after all! But ’ee weer a fule, sir!” 

Time went on. I did not make a fortune on the stage. I tasted 
the sweets of being in, and then the bitter of being out of an engage- 
ment for months. 


Then the war in South Africa broke out, and influence exerted in 
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the proper quarters procured me a commission in the Imperial 
Yeomanry. I gained speedy promotion, and soon after Lord Roberts 
returned to England, I came home, with nothing worse than a few 
scratches and a nasty scar on my cheek—the result of an encounter 
with a too truculent Boer. 

Mary’s people met me with open arms, looking upon me as a 
kind of “wounded hero”; a very comfortable berth as private 
secretary to a well-known member of the Cabinet was procured for 
me, and our marriage was hurried forward. 

The reception after the ceremony was attended by many of my 
old companions-in-arms as well as many notable guests, including the 
Duke of Belvedere ! 

When the latter came up to congratulate me, both on my 
marriage with the bride I had won, and also on what he was pleased 
to term my ‘distinguished services in South Africa,’ he said “that 
though he had known my wife and her family for many years, he had 
not had the pleasure of meeting me before.” 

“Pardon me, your Grace, we have met before.’’ 

“You have the advantage of me, Mr. Netherby. To my regret, 
an 


“Your Grace, do you remember a certain lovely June morning 





I have no recollection of the pleasure 


some three years ago, and meeting an unlucky man, whose hat, when 
raised in greeting to your Grace, let loose an avalanche of white 
flowers 2?” 

“Good gracious, yes! Many a laugh my girls and I have had 
over that. That man’s face as he looked at the—my—flowers, was a 
sight to see! Impertinent rascal! But it was funny, very funny!” 

“Tt was; but not so very funny to the man at the moment.” 

“Why, bless my soul! Captain Netherby! You don’t mean to 


! Well, upon my word! No wonder you were nick-named 





say 
by your fellow-soldiers in South Africa ‘The Cool Hand!’” 


Lewis CAIRNS JAMES. 
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She Royal Collegian Abroad. 
‘““ Next to theology I give to music the highest place and honour.'—Luruyer. 

Mr. Leopold Stokovski, Mus. Bac. (Oxon.), F.R.C.O., late of St. 
James’s Church, Piccadilly, has been appointed to the post of organist 
at St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York City, U.S.A. The organ 
is a very large one and the church possesses a professional mixed 
choir of fifty voices. 

2k * * 


Mr. Sydney Toms has obtained the appointment of organist at 


St. James’s, Piccadilly. 


* * * 


On May 4th, a most successful violin recital was given at Walsall, 
by Mr. Willie Read, who is spoken of in The Staffordshire Chronicle 
as one of the finest violinists in South Staffordshire. 

* * * 

Mr. Daniel S. Wood, late scholar of the R.C.M., has been 

appointed professor of the Flute at the Academy. 
" * a 

Mrs. William Deane (née Grace Batchelder) whose husband is 
organist of Grahamstown Cathedral, writes expressing her apprecia- 
tion of the magazine. She says she has been now in Africa for seven 
years, giving many piano recitals, playing at concerts and teaching, 
Her last recital in June was entirely Chopin. Mrs. Deane adds, 
“As you know, there are a good many College folk in S, Africa and 
vice versa, and we are always glad to welcome any who visit 
Grahamstown. Last year, we had Miss Katherine Jones, Mr. Arch- 
deacon and Mr. Branscombe, then Mr. Dykes, who was the music 
examiner. Madame Albani and Madame Ada Crossley gave concerts 
here, so that we are not quite out of the world. If I can be of any 
help to collegians who propose to or do come out, it will give me 
much pleasure. I should like to be a member of the Students’ 


Union if possible.” 
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Miss Elsie Foster has been appointed to teach vocal culture 
in the Conservatory of Music at Mount Allison Ladies’ College, 
Sackville, New Brunswick, Canada. 


* * * 


Miss Marguerite King has given four pianoforte recitals in Cape- 
town, and has had splendid houses, and very good notices. We 
understand that Miss King is shortly to be married and expects to 
live in London. 

* * x 

Mr. Wilfred Layton and Mr. John Armitage took the F.R.C.O. 
in July. 

a * * 

Mr. Robert Sterndale-Bennett, B.A., A.R.C.M., has been 
appointed Music Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


+ @ +__ 


"fA Visit to Signor Perya’s Concert, Xamrun Cireus, 
Malta. 


“For I am nothing if not critical.” —SHAKESPEARE. 

Incongruity was the keynote of Perya’s concert. It shrieked in 
the orchestra, it flitted among the audience, it even invaded the 
performers. The mere notion of the dapper, polished and withal 
graceful Perya—who had so recently delighted the fashionable and 
exacting audience at the Teatro Reale, with his elegant motions, tense 
sighs and passionate gestures—ever condescending to place even his 
delicate toe within the precincts of such a rude structure is bound to 
cause one no small shock of surprise. We arrived late advisedly, 
having been fortunate enough to hear the Circus Band before, and 
only the concluding strains of the opening overture (?) met our ears. 
It was soul-stirring in more ways than one, being more calculated to 


rouse the devil in a man, than anything we had ever heard before. It 


eee 
* Contributed by Miss Margaret Wishart. 
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was humorous too. Far from obeying the guidance of the conductor, 
the performers were obviously racing each other to finish first, and so 
well were they handicapped by their natural ability that just as we 
are prepared to lay long-odds on the piccolo, the trombone dashes 
ahead in a long tremolo, only to give way to the ‘loud bassoon,’ who, 
finding himself in arrears, cheerfully drops three bars, and takes 
charge of the melody by sheer wind power. A final squeal from the 
flutes, three long blares from the brazen department, and a 
simultaneous crash from all combined announces the Finale. The 
conductor drops his deal stick and, with a defeated air, steps down 
from his dais (a cane-bottomed chair, placed on a soap-box) and 
retires to a seat in the front row. Straggling applause is offered by 
one drunken soldier, and two obvious friends of members of the band. 
Then follows a long interval, and we have now time to look about us. 

The whole structure, which is oval in shape, is built of rough 
planks, and is large enough to seat some 300 persons. Its general 
appearance gives one the impression of a large pig-sty, decorated for 
Christmas. To right and left one sees a kind of sheep pen (stalls). 
At one end is a raised platform on which is erected a small stage. 
The device on the proscenium bears the interesting and instructive 
design of two tree trunks, one mountain, one piece of wall, and six 
large red flowers of a species which must recently have been discovered. 

The audience resembles gulls upon the ocean—a few groups here 
and there gathered together for mutual support. The different 
qualities of seating accommodation are (I) cane chairs, (2) rush chairs, 
(3) planks. The first of which are tied together in fours by means of 
rough laths and pieces of string. A small scrap of cardboard is affixed 
by a piece of rusty wire to the back of each chair, and bears a crude 
number—these are the reserved seats. We have Nos. 47 and 48, and 
are conducted by a pompous and greasy man who carefully pilots us 
to Nos. 57 and 58. When we considerately point this out to him he 


naively remarks “never mind! sit down anywhere.” (What a 


compliment to the man who spent hours numbering these tickets!) 
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We condescend to do as he suggests. Mother Earth is our carpet; 
tude planks our canopy; circus ‘bouquet’ is our scent. By this 
time the ‘wait’ has extended to fifteen minutes, and the audience 
grows restless, several members show their impatience by kicking the 
partition planks with their toes. 

At last two loafers appear in wonderfully déshabille costumes of 
a drab colour, and move the piano on the stage to a central position. 
Being Maltese they stop to have the inevitable argument, and are 
loudly cheered in consequence. 

Now an obvious fault appears, as the ‘artistes’ (who were sitting 
in a ‘stage box’) each had to descend and traverse the whole width 
of the tent, stumbling over the front row of the spectators, before 
disappearing behind the scenes, before at least they stepped on to the 
platform. Another point which pained, was the fact that the piano 
was on the hollow boards, and the resulting echoes were anything but 
pleasant. 

But what mattered all this? The concert which followed, was a 
succession of such music as never again will grace that unworthy 
tabernacle. 

Perya was clear, confident, resourceful—many a time when on 
the verge of disaster through his old habit of pitching false, he cleverly 
‘tricked’ and went triumphantly on. 

Morghen was not good—he bellowed too much and hung on to 
his notes far too lovingly, thereby breaking up the music unmercifully, 
Lombardi did not appear, and Perya sang again. Travaglini was 
better than ever—what infinite care of every little note; what 
thoroughness in execution, what easy breathing power, and what a 
compass! Here is a man that takes a pride in his work, and is 
too true to be slack even before such an audience. 

De Gigli (a favourite prima donna of the past operatic season) 
was excellent, and was most enthusiastically received, especially by 


two soldiers on the wooden benches, who greeted her affectionately 


each time she appeared. Her voice was at its best, and she played 
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on it as on an instrument, with great skill, but obstinately refused 
an encore. 

But by far the best feature of the evening was the concluding 
duet, ‘‘ Favorita,” by Travaglini and Perya. Not a single faulty 
note, plenty of delicate modulation, wealth of tone, and a curious note 
of pathos! There has been nothing so good this season, it was 
superb. 

In conclusion, we would wish to remark that attention should be 
drawn to a distressing lack of arrangement, and, whilst making due 
allowances for the difficulties, it must be said that had the beneficiary 
spent more time behind the stage, and less in the stage box, consider- 
able improvement might have resulted ! 

But there was laughter for the cynic, music for those who could 
appreciate it, boredom for many—It was an incongruous concert | 

O.A.F.C. (AN UNMUSICAL PERSON). 


——— el 





Lines for jusie. 
Sweet minstrel, play once more. 
Still wring my soul with torment sweet as this: 
Delightful melancholy, poignant bliss. 
Well is the calm of dull contentment o’er. 


Play, minstrel, play once more. 


No more, ah! play no more. 

Dare not to waken thus the buried pain 
That in thy tones eternal seems again. 
Cease, and the stillness of the grave restore. 


Play not, ah! play no more. 


Play, minstrel, evermore. 

Though in my heart thou dost renew the strife, 
It is the anguish, not of death, but life, 

For hearing thee my soul wins breath to soar. 


Play on, play evermore. 
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She Jerm’s Awards. 


“Now you have feathered your nest.”—Concreve. 


The following awards were made at the conclusion of the Easter 


Term, on the 1st. April: 


I. 


6. 


10. 


Il. 


12. 


Councit Exuipitions, £50. 
Frederic G. Johnson ox) mee ooo as eee £5 
Ethel M. Duthoit (Singing) ... on 290 ys 


Amy Bosworthick £10 
Beatrice E. Formby Hat BG ane 50c £10 
Arthur Armstrong-Dash } (Violin) 500 304 > £10 
Herbert A, Smith (Organ)... 55 304 ate a £10 


CuarLorre Hotmrs Exuipirion, Li5— 
Ivor B. H. James (Cello). 
OrGAN EXTEMPoRISING PrizE (value £3 38.) — 
(Not awarded) 
CuaLten & Sons Gotp Mepat (for Pianoforte Playing)— 
Edmund O'N. R. Phillips (Scholar). 
Henry Leste (Herefordshire Philharmonic) Prize, £10 (for Singers) — 


Frank A. Milward (Scholar) 


B. Ivor Davies (Scholar) } Jointly, 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN Prize, £5 (for Composition) — 
James Friskin (Scholar). 
ELocutTion Prizes— 
Dorothy L. Purser (Scholar), Director’s Prize. 
Phyllis Lett (Scholar), Registrar's Prize. 
Muricl S. Dawbarn, Mr. Cairns James's Improvement Prize. 
Tue Crementi Exutpition, value about £30 (for Pianoforte Playing)— 
Phyllis E, Emanuel, 
Tue ScHoLeriecp Prizez, £3 (for String Players) — 
Mary S. Harrison (Violin Scholar). 
Tur Joun Horktnson MepAts (for Pianoforte Playing) — 
Gold Medal, James Friskin (Scholar), 
Silver Medal, Edmund O'N, R, Phillips (Scholar), 
Tue Direcror's History Prize— 
Marie L. Schuster. 
Tue Bristo. ScHuoLtarsurps— 
Ellen J. Tuckfield (Piano). 
Tue Hrywoop-LonspaLe (Shropshire) ScuotarsHips— 


Ioan L. Powell (Piano), 
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Odds and Ends: 


Ae thing for a’body, an’ naebody war wi? a’. 


Better late than never, we beg Dr. W. S. Hoyte to accept our 
congratulations. In January of this year the degree of Doctor of 
Music was conferred upon him by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

* * * 
A Patron’s Fund Chamber Concert is announced for the Autumn. 
* * * 

Vegetarian cranks in Germany, it is stated, have just appealed 
to their followers not to attend any performance of Wagner's music, 
because that master was a “gross flesh feeder.” 


ak * * 


There have been only two History Lectures this term, greatly 
to the regret of all who have been in the habit of attending them. 
Much as we lament our loss in this direction we regret still more that 
the cause should have been our Director’s illness, and the lectures 
at the end of the term were particularly welcome as an indication at 
any rate of a partial return to a Directorial feeling of fitness which 
we trust will be consummated by the vacation. The report of the 


Lectures will appear in our next number. 


* * * 


In an interesting letter from Malta Miss Margaret Wishart says 
“There is practically no ‘ musical life’ in Malta, except during the 
Opera season (from November until April) and then we generally 
get singers who are either at the beginning or end of their career, more 
often the latter class. Legends of past glories relate how Albani and 
Melba sang here in their youthful days, but I think there has not been 
a ‘star’ of distinction for a long time past.” Miss Wishart adds 
that she looks forward to the R.C.M. Magazine with great pleasure, as 


one most keenly appreciates news of old friends when living abroad. 
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The opera selected for next term is ‘Figaro.’ Acts I and II con- 
stituted the first opera performed by the Royal College of Music in 
1885, twenty years ago, since when only one year (1897) has passed 
without our giving at least one opera. 

* * % 

Ernst Pauer, pianist, teacher, composer and editor, died on 
May gth, at Jugenheim. In the early days of the College he was one 
of the principal pianoforte teachers, and will be always remembered 
by his former pupils for his genial kindliness of heart, He was a 
hard and constant worker, and has left his mark on more than one 
branch of music. 

* * * 

We have received for review ‘‘ A Method of Teaching Harmony,” 

based on ear-training, by Dr. F. G. Shinn, but want of space 


compels us to hold it over till the next number. 


—-- +e - 


“The R.C.M. Magazine.” 

“No penny, no paternoster.”—Proverb. 
The R.C.M. Magazine will be sent to postal subscribers as soon 
as possible after the end of each term. Those who do not subscribe 
for postage will find their magazines at the College at the beginning 


of the ensuing term. 
Subscriptions, 1s. gd. per annum, post free, to be addressed to 


The Editor, The R.C.M. Magazine, Royal College of Music, South 
Kensington. Copies of the two first numbers are limited and those 
wishing to obtain them are advised to send at once. The annual 
subscription, in every case, dates from and includes the 


Christmas Term. 


DATES FOR CHRISTMAS ha eS 


Entrance Examination —... * Thursday, 21st Sept. 
Term begins see ate +7 .- Monday, 25th ,, 

Half Term begins a8 Sas -- Monday, 6th Nov, 
Term ends Sc — oc --- Saturday, 16th Dec. 





